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New RCA electron tube gives today’s amazing 
computing machines an indispensable memory. 


Tube with ag memory Keeps QNSWELS Of) tile 


So complex are present scientific 
studies—such as in atomic research— 
that just working out the “arithme- 
tic” could easily take up all of our 
scientists’ time. 

Short cut through this drudgery is 
found in huge electronic computers, 
able to add or multiply numbers as large 
as a thousand billion in millionths of a 
second. But such speed is valueless un- 
less—with comparable speed—the re- 
sults of countless computations can be 
kept “on file” and taken out again. 


Such a “file” now exists in the Selectron 
tube, developed at RCA _ Laboratories. 
Electronically it retains figures fed into 
calculating machines, stores them while it 
memorizes new ones—speeds intelligent 
solutions through mazes of mathematics. 

Uses of RCA’s Selectron tube are 
many. It will help atomic scientists ac- 
quire new and needed knowledge... 
provide new information on supersonic 
flight . . . even help make rapid weather 
predictions! It is an invaluable instru- 
ment in the scientist’s campaign to pen- 
etrate the unknown. 


For your benefit: 


Development of the Selectron tube is 
another of the basic advances pioneered 
at RCA Laboratories. Continued leader- 
ship in science and engineering adds 
value beyond price to any product or 
service of RCA and RCA Victor. 
oh x K 

Examples of the newest advances in radio, 
television, and electronics —in action—may 
be seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Earth's Current Balanced 


Thunderstorms supply the necessary reverse current 
to keep a charge of electricity amounting to 1500 amperes 


on the earth. 


> ONE of science’s major puzzles, what 
keeps a charge of electricity on the earth, 
has been solved, Dr. Vannevar Bush an 
nounced in his annual presidential report 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
in Washington, D. C. 

The thousands of thunderstorms active 
at any instant all over the earth counter- 
balance the current of 1500 amperes that 
has long been known to be dissipating 
from all the fair-weather areas of the earth. 

Proof that the thunderstorms supply the 
necessary reserve current was obtained by 
extensive researches by the Carnegie In- 
stitution’s Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism since the end of the war. More 
than 20 years ago the suggestion that this 
was the cause was made in England. But 
it took many hours of flight at record 
heights by cooperating U. S. Air Force 
planes to prove the theory. The clear air 
high above the flashing thunderheads 
showed that the electric current between 
the upper atmosphere and the earth is re- 
versed in sign to fair-weather current and 
stronger in intensity. 

A new hint that the continents of the 
earth may have drifted from some earlier 
arrangement to their present pattern is 
contained in other research reported by 
Dr. Bush. Rocks in the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains of Virginia have been magnetized, 
Carnegie Institution scientists found, as 
though they had been originally laid down 
in South Africa. Possibly the magnetic 
north has been unstable through the long 
period of geologic time or there have been 
large-scale magnetic disturbances from elec- 
tric current systems inside the molten 
earth. But another possibility is that the 
earth’s crust has actually moved, a hypothe- 
sis that has been suggested in the past 
because of the way that the continents, now 
widely separated by oceans, fit into each 
other. 

How the compass pointed more than 
350,000,000 years ago is being discovered 
by studies of rocks laid down in ancient 
seas in past geologic times. The little par- 
ticles of the rocks are found to line up like 
compass needles, telling the field of the 
earth in these ancient times. The investiga- 
tions have been extended this past year 
to sandstones in Maryland and Virginia 
which have been folded and contorted by 
mountain building. When the geophysi- 
cists laid out the rock samples the way they 
must have been before the structural 
changes occurred, the particles were orient- 
ed as they should have been by magnet- 
ism. Such fossil magnetism shows that the 
compass direction in those ancient millenia 


was quite different from what it is now. 

Yeasts and algae can become sources of 
the protein and fats that the world must 
have to support larger population, Dr. 
Bush declared in telling of controlled ex- 
periments on Chlorella algae cultures. Given 
generous supplies of carbon dioxide, these 
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plant growths double themselves every 
day and can be made to yield varying pro 
portions of fat or protein depending upon 
the conditions under which they are grown. 

New knowledge of the heredity of corn 
showed that a bearer of heredity, called a 
gene locus, may control several reactions 
within the organism, some of which may 
have several biological effects. 

In another research the chromosomes 
that carry the genes or units of heredity 
were dissected with biological preparations 
to determine their structure. This showed 
that no single protein or nucleic acid may 
be considered the basic structural component 
of the chromosome. 
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Better Cake and Bread 


> YOUR cake and bread may taste better 
soon because of a new method for drying 
the flour you use. 

Flash-drying reduces the amount of 
water normally found in flour, about 14%. 
With moisture reduced as low as desired, 
flour can now be stored for long periods 
of time without spoiling. Bacteria and 


fungi are attracted to moist flour. 

This low-moisture flour will be espe- 
cially valuable to the Armed Forces. It 
will also be used in cake mixes. The proc- 








ess was developed at the Industrial Re- 
search Institute, University of Denver. 

“Of course, you can get low-moisture 
flour by drying it in an oven,” explains 
Prof. Dent C. Davis, chemical engineer and 
supervisor of the research project. “But 
flour dried this way doesn’t have any good 
baking properties. When heated to 170 
degrees Fahrenheit or more, there is a 
damaging change.” 

With the  flash-drying 
Davis stated, the water is 


process, Prof. 
“flashed” or 


“FLASH-DRIED” FLOUR—Svpirling with centrifugal force from the top 
towards the bottom of the giant cone, flour particles are “flash-dried” in 
two seconds. 
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rapidly vaporized from the flour in a few 
During this time there is no 
hange in the flour. 

Th flour is dried in 
tructure shaped like a 
ream cone. Air, heated to a controlled 
mperature, is passed through a fan open 
ng diagonally into the top of the cone, 
which is six feet in diameter. Just as the 


sec onds. 
a stainless steel 
mammoth ice 


reaches the opening to the cone, flour 
mixed with it 


The mixture is then whirled around the 
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inside of the cone. In two to ten seconds, 
the flour drops through a hole at the 
bottom, having lost from 50% to 90% 
ot its former moisture. 
heated 
for this drying. The 
Hour particles, however, reach no more 
than half that temperature. Evaporating 
water keeps the particles relatively cool in 
the few seconds that they revolve through 
the cone. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


The air can be 
Fahrenheit 


as high as 300 


de grees 


Ship Corrosion Prevented 


> CITING possible savings of up to $75.. 
000,000, the United States Maritime Com- 
lission will ask Congress next year to 


uthori installation of a new method of 


preventing the hulls of the nation’s 2,200 

rchant ships in reserve from rusting 
way. Experiments just about completed 
ive shown the Commission that corrosion 

he outside metal plates below the water 
line can be halted merely by hanging small 
magnesium metal plates all around each 
hip. 

Maritime Commission officials figure the 
system would cost $25,000,000 over a 20 
year p riod. Heretofore the only way to 

a ship from permanent damage through 
rrosion was to haul it into a d vdock 
periodically and sandblast and paint its 


bottom. Cost of this method of saving the 
nerchant vessels would run up to $100, 
000.000, officials say. If the 
magnesium plates were used, there would 
be no need to drydock ships until they 
re needed for 


Commission 


VV" 


service. 
The magnesium plates halt corrosion by 
icting as anodes to the cathodes of the steel 


in the ship's bottom. The water acts as an 


electrolyte. Thus primary cell is formed 


1d an electric current flows from the 


magnesium to the ship. The current causes 
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corrosion be prevented? 
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slight decomposition of the film of water in 
contact with the ship’s hull, thus arresting 
corrosion. 

Maritime officials estimate that it would 
take only 39 men, each working one year, 
to install the magnesium anodes around 
each ship and that maintenance would be 
simple and inexpensive. The plates would 
be changed every three years. 

This method doesn’t barnacles 
from gathering on ship bottoms but Com 
mission experts point out that the ships 
would have to go into drydock before be 
ing put back into service anyway and the 
scraped clean then. 


prey ent 


bottoms could be 

The Navy at present prefers the more 
expensive method of hauling ships out of 
water periodically, scraping their bottoms 
and applying anti-corrosion and = anti 
barnacle paint. The Department points out 
it is trying to keep the fighting vessels in 
such a state of readiness that it should not 
be necessary to send them to drydocks be 
fore putting them back into service. 

\t present, magnesium producing facili 
ties in this country far exceed demand. 
Several plants built by the government dur- 
ing the war—magnesium is used in planes 
and incendiary bombs—are now idle. The 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., 





What is the newest treatment for syphilis? 
p. 391. 


What is the new use for ACTH and corti- 
sone? p. 391. 
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p. 399. 


PHYSICS 


How is the electrical charge of the earth 
balanced? p. 387. 








is the largest producer of magnesium and 
is generally credited with developing this 
method of combatting corrosion, 
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Saturday, December 24, 1949, 3:15 p. m., EST 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, di- 
rector of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
easting System. 

Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, administrative secre- 
tary for the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, will talk on “Preview of 
National Science Meetings”’. 
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Star Measures Distances 


An artificial star is helping in the development of a 
more precise measuring stick of stellar distances. The lamp 
will aid in the determination of the color of stars. 


> AN artificial star, carried from one 
mountain peak to another and observed as 
though it were a star in the distant heavens, 
is playing a leading role in a project to 
develop a more precise yardstick for measur 
ing stellar distances. 

The “star” is a tungsten filament lamp. 
It is enclosed in a box, in which a small 
hole has been drilled to allow the right 
amount of light to escape. When it is 
placed on a peak 1,000 to 3,000 feet from 
the University of California’s Lick Ob 
servatory it looks like 
turus, which are among the brightest of 


setelgeuse or Arc 


Stars. 

Developers of the artificial star are Dr. 
Joel Stebbins, the founder of photoelectric 
photometry and recently retired as director 
of the University of Wisconsin’s Washburn 
Observatory, and Dr. Gerald Kron, associ 
ate astronomer in the observatory at Mt. 
Hamilton, Calif. 

They hope their lamp will enable them 
to perfect the system of determining the 
colors of stars, a system used by astronomers 
to determine the absolute magnitudes of 
stars and their distances from the earth. 
Now that the 200-inch telescope at Palomar 
is searching deeper into space, where mag 
nitudes are increasingly difficult to deter 
mine, improvement ot the system is a 
matter of growing importance. 

The two scientists, after making some 
preliminary observations, have sent their 
lamp to the Bureau of Standards for pre 
cise calibration of its temperature, which 
is approximately 3,700 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This is in the temperature range of red 
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stars, such as Betelgeuse, which has a tem 
perature of 3,000 degrees. 

After the “star” has been calibrated, 
photoelectric observations of it with one of 
the observatory’s telescopes will permit a 
determination of just how red the lamp 
is. Then when they observe real stars 
which fall in precisely the same place in 
the spectrum, they will know they have 
the same temperature and color as the 
lamp. 

Then it will be possible to tell how far 
away the stars are and their distances from 
the earth and absolute magnitude. Dis 
tances and magnitudes are determined by 
the colors of the stars, the color being de 
termined by temperature. Blue stars are 
the hottest and brightest, white stars come 
next, and red stars are faintest. 

When the temperature is known, astron 
omers can tell how much light a star is 
giving off. Then the amount of light actu 
ally received in the telescope is determined. 
Knowing how much light is lost traveling 
a given distance through space, it becomes 
possible to determine how far away the 
Star 1S. 

Drs. Stebbins and Kron hope to us¢ 
their artificial star as a starting point of a 
scale which can be used for stars of all tem 
peratures. Such a scale would permit the 
calculation of stellar distances with greate: 
precision than has been possible previously. 

The project which Dr. Stebbins is head 
ing is sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research and assisted by grants trom the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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Large Galaxy Clouds Found 


> NEW information about the distribution 
of “island universes” in space and the dis 
covery ol clouds of interstellar particles 
drifting in space have been reported by 
astronomers at the University of California’s 
Lick Observatory. 

The results were reported from a detailed 
study of three regions of space by Dr. C. 
D. Shane, director of the Observatory, 
and C. A. Wirtanen, observer. 

The astronomers found two great clouds 
of galaxies, or extra-galactic nebulae, larger 
than any heretofore known. The discovery 
of these galaxies may lead to a new concept 
of the distribution of such “island uni- 
verses.” 

On the basis of the work of Dr. Edwin 
Hubble, of Mt. Wilson and Palomar Ob- 


servatories, it has been supposed that the 
nebulae are distributed at random in space. 
The Lick astronomers confirmed that this 
holds true if the whole sky is considered 
without attention to detail. 

However, the picture is different if sec- 
tions of the sky are examined in detail. 
In two of the three regions examined some 
of the nebulae were concentrated in two 
great clouds, with sub-centers in which the 
nebulae were extremely dense. In the third 
region the distribution was random. 

The largest of the two clusters contains 
more than 1,000 nebulae, is over 60 million 
light years away, and extends over a dis- 
tance of 10 million light years. For pur- 
poses of comparison, the solar system 1s a 


minute part of the Milky Way, which it- 
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self is a stellar system similar to the thou- 
sands of nebulae. 

Further studies will be made to deter 
mine if such clustering is the exception or 
the rule in distribution of nebulae. The re 
sults may explain much about the construc 
tion and origin of the universe. 

The clouds of interstellar particles were 
found when the scientists attempted to 
count nebulae in some parts of the sky. 
No nebulae were to be found in some 
places, indicating that visibility was blocked 
by clouds of particles detached from the 
Milky Way and floating in space. Such 
clouds long have been known to occupy 
space between stars of the Milky Way. 
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MEDICINE 
Rotation Treatment 
Saving Cancer Patients 


> SOME patients with cancers too far ad 
vanced to be helped by surgery can be 
saved by a rotation treatment, Dr. Theodore 
R. Miller of Memorial Cancer Center, New 
York, declared at the meeting of the Amer 
ican Cancer Society in New York. 

Rotation treatment is done by rotating 
the patient during X-ray treatment, while 
the X-ray beam is kept pinpointed on the 
cancer. As a result, the cancer gets much 
more of the destructive X-rays than the 
surrounding normal tissues. Dr. Jens 
Nielsen, Copenhagen, Denmark, developed 
this method. 
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“X-RAY SPECTROGONIO.- 
METER”-—Dr. David Harker of the 
General Electric Research Laboratory 
studies a record of an unknown chemi- 
cal sample, drawn automatically by 
the machine on which his hand rests. 
The machine makes it possible to de- 
termine in a few minutes the chemical 
content and arrangement of atoms in 
a chemical sample. 
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Moon Craters Change 


> UNMISTAKABLE changes in two lunar 
craters were detected following the eclipse 
of the moon of Oct. 6, it was learned in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Walter Haas, staff 
astronomer of the University of New Mex- 
ico’s Institute of Meteoritics, observed the 
changes in the craters Eratosthenes and 
Grimaldi on the night of the eclipse. A 
total of four areas of the moon were ex- 
amined during the eclipse for possible al- 
terations. 

The changes in Eratosthenes consisted 
in the definite lightening of a dark area of 
about 15 square miles on the crater floor. 
The change persisted several hours after 
totality ended. The affected area had been 
matched with a neighboring spot on the 
crater floor several months before the 
eclipse, the last check observation being 
taken only 15 hours before the end of 
totality. In all the pre-eclipse comparisons 
the two areas were of equal intensity. 

Two bright spots on the outer west wall 
of the equatorial crater Grimaldi provided 
the second example of  eclipse-induced 
changes. The night before the eclipse the 
southern spot was observed to be definitely 
brighter than the northern one. The next 
night Grimaldi emerged from the umbra 
at 8:41 p.m., MST, and at 8:48 the northern 
spot was considerably the brighter of the 
two. This greater brightness of the normal- 
ly-dimmer spot persisted until after 10:50 


PSYCHIATRY-DERMATOLOGY 
“All-Over” Itching May 
Spel! Family Resentment 


> ELECTROSHOCK treatment might be 
good medicine for patients who complain 
of itching all over, Dr. Frank E. Cormia 
of New York City suggested at the meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Derma- 
tology and Syphilology in Chicago, III. 

Such patients, and others who suffer in- 
tense itching or burning sensations in just 
one or two spots, are unconsciously har- 
boring feelings of resentment or hatred 
toward a close relative or toward their 
work, which may be unsuitable for them. 

In a study of 300 patients, Dr. Cormia 
found that more than half, 57%, had 
severe disturbances in their family situa- 
tions. Maladjustments in early life affected 
77% and long standing conflicts in adult 
life affected as many as 87%. 

Abnormal strictness of parents, family 
strife, sexual difficulties and unsuitable 
work actually caused the severe itching 
and skin disturbances, Dr. Cormia said. 

Successful treatment of these patients was 
difficult because of the considerable amount 
of time required for analysis of each in- 
dividual’s problems. 


Measures designed to block the progress 


p-m. At 12:1] a.m. on Oct. 7 the southern 
spot had regained equal brilliance with its 
neighbor, and by 12:54 a.m. it was finally, 
again, definitely the brighter. 

The changes observed by Mr. Haas in 
Grimaldi were partially confirmed by E. E. 
Hare in Owensboro, Ky., and by C. B. 
Stephenson, of the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Stephenson had also reported similar 
changes in Grimaldi during the April, 1949, 
eclipse of the moon. 

Eratosthenes has frequently been suspect- 
ed of changes following eclipses, but the 
observations made in October are probably 
the most satisfactory yet to be obtained, for 
the degree of contrast left little doubt that 
actual changes had occurred. 

The nature of such changes is quite de- 
batable. Mr. Haas points out that most 
areas of the moon are unaffected by the 
sudden cold and darkness of an eclipse, and 
that most of the changes which do occur 
are very slight, requiring considerable care 
and experience to detect. Furthermore, the 
same lunar object may be affected differ- 
ently at different eclipses. Nevertheless, 
with all variables weighed, evidence in- 
creasingly points to definite physical or 
chemical changes caused in the lunar crust 
by eclipses. 
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of harmful nervous impulses to the skin, 
by injections of nerve-blocking drugs, were 
of little value and in some cases were 
actually harmful. 

Although some 30% of the total group 
were cured and another 27% greatly im- 
proved by sympathetic reassurance, under- 
standing of their problems and help in 
recognizing their conflicts and reconstruct- 
ing their attitudes, the poor results in many 
patients led Dr. Cormia to suggest trying 
electroshock treatment in future for such 


patients. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


ENGINEERING 
Gas Turbines for Autos 
Present Many Advantages 


> GAS turbines for automobiles, which 
hold many advantages over present recipro- 
cal engines, were predicted for the relatively 
near future at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
Erie, Pa., by Prof. Frank L. Schwartz of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

In the United States, several companies 
have already built small gas turbine engines 
designed for use in automobiles. Two auto- 
motive gas turbines in England have been 
under development for several years, he 
said. Czechoslovakia is reported to have an- 


nounced the development of an automobile 
propelled by a gas turbine having from 
60 to 80 horsepower. It is said that it will 
operate on naphtha, coal gas, hydrogen, 
acetylene, butane or gasoline. 

Advantages of the gas turbine as an auto 
mobile power plant listed by Prof. Schwartz 
include smaller and lighter than present 
engines, fewer moving parts, low oil con 
sumption, no need of antifreeze, smooth 
operation, elimination of automatic trans- 
missions, and the ability to use low-grade 
fuels, that is, fuels that do not require a 
high degree of refining. 

Gas turbines can effect a 50% saving in 
engine weight, he stated. It gives about 
seven times as much exhaust gas, but the 
gas is cooler than from the reciprocating 
engine. The hot gas flowing from the rear 
of a gas-turbine-propelled vehicle is no dif- 
ferent from that of the conventional auto- 
mobile. 

There are many problems to be solved 
before the gas turbine becomes a practical 
machine that is competitive with the re- 
ciprocating engine for vehicle propulsion, 
he added. Progress to date on gas turbines 
does not indicate that these problems can 
not receive adequate solutions. 
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Words In Science— 
MALLEABLE-D UCTILE 


> THE two terms, malleable and ductile, 
both refer to the workability of metals. 

Malleable is derived from the Latin word 
malleus, meaning a hammer. It is ap- 
plied to a metal that can be hammered 
into shape. Pure gold is the most malleable 
metal known; it can be beaten out into 
leaf only 1/300,000 of an inch thick. 

The word ductile is also from the Latin, 
from the verb duco, which means to lead. 
It was also from this verb the former 
Italian dictator took his title, “Il Duce.” 

Ductile is applied to a metal that can be 
drawn out into wires. Wires are made bv 


forcing the metal through a series of 
holes of diminishing diameters in some 
harder metal or substance. These are 


called dies. Copper is quite ductile and is 
easily drawn out. Steel is harder, but it is 
still made into wires by using a larger 
number of dies so that each one makes 
only a small reduction in diameter. Tung- 
sten is very hard, so that a great many 
diamond dies have to be used. 
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On This Week’s Cover 


> ERMINE-CLAD mountain hemlocks in 
Crater Lake National Park bend under 
their coats of snow. Serene in their splendor, 
they have been spared the axe of Yule 
tree hunters. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 
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New ACTH, Cortisone Use 


ACTH and cortisone are now being used to treat 
depressed patients due to their stimulative effect observed 
in the treatment of arthritic patients. 


> A FEW patients with depressions are 
now getting the 1949 arthritis wonder 
drugs, ACTH and cortisone. This was re- 
vealed by Dr. Edward F. Rosenberg of 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, at the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

Reason for trying these drugs on de- 
pressed patients, he explained, is that when 
given to rheumatoid arthritis sufferers, the 
drugs not only banish the arthritis symp- 
toms but have a marked stimulating effect 
on the patient’s mood. 

A patient who gets a dose in the after- 
noon will be busily straightening up her 
room, rearranging clothing in closets and 
the like when the doctor comes for his even- 
ing visit, Dr. Rosenberg said. The effect 
is slightly more than a feeling of well 
being. 

Trial of the drugs on depressed patients, 
Dr. Rosenberg stated, is being made by a 
psychiatrist, Dr. Roy Grinker of Chicago. 
Dr. Rosenberg himself is an arthritis spe- 
cialist, and has used the drugs for arthritis 
patients. 

Results with both drugs have been identi- 
cal, he said, so far as relieving the arthritis 
is concerned. ACTH, the gland product 
from hog pituitaries which stimulates the 
adrenal glands, has a few more disadvan- 
tages than cortisone, in his opinion. One 
disadvantage is that the supply is more 


MEDICINE 


New Syphilis 


> A NEW treatment for syphilis has been 
discovered. It is chloromycetin, originally 
obtained from a germ found in Vene- 
zuelan earth. 

The sores of early syphilis start healing 
within 24 hours after treatment with this 
drug is started, four doctors from George 
Washington University School of Medicine 
report in the scientific journal, Science 
(Dec. 9). 

This is the first report of success with 
this drug in treating syphilis in humans, 
although another group of scientists had 
reported it effective in experimental 
syphilis in rabbits. 

The George Washington University sci- 
entists who tried it in human syphilis pa- 
tients are Drs. Monroe J. Romansky, Sidney 
Olansky, S. Ross Taggart and Eugene D. 
Robin. 

After trying various dosages, they found 
the best scheme was to give the patients 
six equal doses by mouth every four hours 


limited. Because ACTH is a very complex 
protein chemical, the chances of its being 
made synthetically are almost non-existent. 
ACTH also, in Dr. Rosenberg’s experi- 
ence, produces slightly more side effects, 
such as acne and swelling from water re- 
tention. 

Cortisone is a hormone produced by the 
adrenal glands and has been synthesized, 
but supplies of this also are very limited 
because the synthesis must start from an 
animal product, bile acids, and the syn- 
thesis is complex and has a very small 
yield. 

Six chemicals related to cortisone, called 
steroids, have been tested by Dr. Rosen- 
berg and associates. None of them has 
proved effective in rheumatoid arthritis. 

Rheumatic fever may yield to cortisone, 
but it will be a generation before doctors 
can tell positively about this. 

Neither chemical is effective in osteo- 
arthritis, Dr. Rosenberg stated. 

The nation’s 2,000,000 arthritis patients 
and their doctors, he warned, should not 
sit around waiting for cortisone to become 
plentiful. Rheumatoid arthritis patients can 
be helped by methods known and used be- 
fore the discovery of cortisone. Delay in 
starting these other forms of treatment, he 
warned, may result in permanent deform- 
ities. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


Treatment 


for six to eight days. In most patients the 
sores were completely healed at the end 
of treatment. 

A more effective means of controlling 
syphilis may now be possible, Dr. Ro- 
mansky pointed out, by using chloromyce- 
tin in combination with other antibiotic 
drugs, such as penicillin. 

Trial of chloromycetin in late stages of 
syphilis is now under way. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


PHYSICS 
Geiger Counter Tubes are 
Protected by Canning 


> ALTHOUGH a can opener still will not 
be standard equipment for an atomic physi- 
cist, nevertheless he can now get his Geiger 
counters in a can. 

The can, similar to that used for tennis 
balls, is said to give extra protection to the 


391 


sensitive tubes that are used to detect 
radioactivity. The tubes are wrapped in 
cotton batting before being sealed. 

It is claimed by Tracerlab, the concern 
for which the American Can Company de- 
signed the tennis-type can, that the con- 
tainer protects the thin mica windows of 
the tubes from the stresses due to changes 
in atmospheric pressure during air ship 
ment. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


MEDICINE 


X-Ray Machine Treats 
Twice as Many Patients 


> TWICE as many cancer, leukemia and 
other patients per day can be given X-ray 
treatments as formerly was possible with 
a mew machine announced by the Gen- 
eral Electric X-Ray Corporation at the 
meeting of the Radiological Society of 
North America. 

The machine can deliver X-rays at volt- 
ages from 100,000 to 250,000, said to be the 
widest range or radiation ever produced 
by a single treatment unit. This wide 
range and the machine’s “phenomenal in- 
tensity” are due to use of a beryllium 
“window” in the tube. Because beryllium 
is more transparent than glass to the pas- 
sage of X-rays, the new machine can, if 
desired, be made to deliver nearly twice 
the number of roentgens per minute that 
are produced by earlier tubes in its class. 
(A roentgen is the unit of measure of 
radiation.) 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 





“three-in- 


MAXITRON 250—The 
one” therapy X-ray machine demon- 
strates treatment to the breast. The 


bolus bag scatters secondary radia- 
tion back into the part of the body 
being treated. 
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MINERALOGY 


Are Gold and Silver 
On the Silvery Moon? 


> GOLD and silver have been found in 
ktite, wv ch is a small glassy stone 
ved by so to be a chip off the moon. 
Billiton, tl nd in the Java Sea wher 
tektite was picked up, has no gold or 
its 
In tl single specimen reported, the 
quantity of the precious metals was very 
However, the presence of even a 
quantity, in a stone of presumed 
origin, suggests that there may be 
gold and _ sil on the moon, says Jack 
De Ment, rch chemist, in the MIN 
eRALOGIST Macazine (Dec.) published in 
Port nd. C\)ree 
Tektites ha baffled scientists for many 
I glazed appearance and the fact 
it they are found in a broad belt girdling 
gion ot the earth, have been 
xplained in a variety of ways.’ The latest 
heo 1ot accepted by all authorities, was 
idvanced by Dr. H. H. Nininger in 1946 
Dr. Nininge velieves that tektites sult 
vhen fas oving meteorites crash into 
oon causing molten bits of 
tt to fly into space. Chips flung with 
sufficient for« nd in the right direction 
1 th h’s gravitation pull, 
rd | to 
The Billiton tektite that vielded evidence 
of gold and silver, was studied by Baron 
R. J. de Touche Skadding. It was subjected 
pectroscop inalysis by Drs. R. H. 
Bell and A. C. Hawkins of New York 


Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


MEDICINE 


Study Diabetics Under 25 
For Artery Hardening 


> YOUNG diabetics under the age of 25 


the ones in whom doctors should study 


the problem of hardening of the arteries, 
or arteriosclerosis as doctors term it 

This reversal of the idea of the artery 
disease being an ailment of middle age and 
old people comes from the distinguished 
authority on diabetes, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin 
ot Boston 

In diabetics, the artery condition starts 
early and in one group of patients killed 
more than half before the age of 25, Dr. 
Joslin stated at the meeting of the Ameri 
can Medical Association in Washington, 
~~ ¢ 

The average length of life for diabetics 
f all ages is 14 years and five months from 
the onset of the disease. This is three times 
what it w 50 years ago and can _ be 


doubled in the next 50 years without any 
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holding jobs. One developed cancer of the 
intestines, was operated on and ts still liv 
ing. Not one of them has developed gan 
grene, which is one of the dreaded compli 
cations of diabetes that is not controlled 
by proper treatment. 
Four more diabetics have just been added 
to the 10 who have already received gold 
medals for having followed doctor’s in 
structions so carefully that they have lived 
with diabetes for 25 years without develop 
ing any signs of degenerative disease that 
could be detected by X-rays, doctor’s ex 

amination or eye examination. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


PHYSICS 
Sound Waves Are Industry 
And Laboratory Tools 


> SOUND waves too rapid to affect the 
human ear as sound are being used by 
chemists and engineers in a great variety 
of applications ranging from examining 
steel for flaws to assisting chemical reac- 
tions. 

Ultrasonics is the name applied to these 
high-pitch sound waves. It is possible to 
shoot them through 30 feet of steel and 
find a small flaw, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers was told by Dr. Dud 
ley Thompson, Virginia Polytechnic In 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. Among chemical 
applications, they are employed in the 
mulsification of various liquids, mercury 
ind water, and of molten metals and water. 


In the industry, ultrasonic 


emulsification is used to avoid 


perfume 
the use of 
organic solvents that might be harmful 
to the skin. Improved fuel for automobiles 
ind other internal combustion engines 
may come by emulsifying small quantities 
of water and water solvents in hydrocar 
bons by means of ultrasonic waves. Easy 
ignition or anti-detonating properties would 
be promoted, it is thought. 

In addition to detecting flaws in metals, 
measuring the thickness of metal sheets, 
and in chemical processes including emul 
sification, the use of ultrasonics in sub 
marine signaling and submarine detection 
was suggested by Dr. Thompson. 

It is suggested, he said, that the phe 
nomenon of ultrasonic signaling might be 
applied in a manner analogous to the 
photo-electric cell. It is indicated, he stated, 
that a change in the physical properties or 
the nature of the liquid would cause a 
change in an_ ultrasonic signal passed 
through the liquid. 

The desire to perfect a method for ap 
plying ultrasonics to submarine detection 
has resulted in much investigation in this 
country and abroad during the past three 
decades. Underwater applications of ultra 
sonics have now been extended to include 


pth-finding and the determination of 


ed obstructions. 


Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 




















AGRICULTURE 
Prize Cows’ “Milk Veins” 


Unrelated to Milk Output 


> “Milk veins” and “milk wells”, long a 
guide in judging prize cattle, have little 
or no relation to a cow's milk-producing 
ability. 

This time-honored criterion of the judg 
ing ring was shattered by W. W. Swett 
and C. A. Matthews of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. A detailed study of almost 
200 cows of the Beltsville, (Md.) experi 
mental herd showed that no correlation 
exists between milk production and _ the 
presence or size of veins or wells on the 
udder and abdomen. 

These findings resulted from a_ large: 
study on the structure of the udder and the 
blood and milk circulatory systems. Studies 
show that 400 pounds of blood passes 
through the udder for each pound of 
milk produced. This would amount to 
20,000 pounds of blood for a cow producing 
50 pounds of milk a day. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


CHEMISTRY 


Off Flavor Milk Is 
Not Cow’s Fault 


> IF the milk tastes odd, don’t blame the 
cow, savs Dr. C. Jensen, head of the dairy 
department of North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

If there is an off flavor to your milk, 
the chances are that neither the cow, the 
farmer nor the milkman are at fault. Most 
flavor change takes place after the bottl 
has been left on your doorstep. 

“Off flavor in milk may not always b 
the responsibility of the producer and proc 
essor,” Dr. Jensen said. For examplk 
“oxidized flavor” is a reaction produced 
when milk is exposed to light. Half an 
hour to an hour of indirect sunlight, and 
much shorter exposure to direct sunlight, 
is enough to produce this “oxidized” effect 

Dr. Jensen stressed that this does not 
affect the nutritive value of the milk but 
merely renders it less palatable. To avoid 
it, he suggests either that the milk be put 
away immediately after delivery, or else 
that some provision be made so that the 
milkman can place the milk inside the door 
or in a container away from sunlight. 

Another source of strange milk flavor, 
he pointed out, is strongly-flavored foods 
placed close by in same refrigerator 
Such foods should be segregated if possible 
or at any rate be kept tightly covered. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 
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BIOCHEMISTRY-MEDICINE - 
Protein Is Key Problem 
Of Life and Disease 


> THE key problem in the world today 
is the protein problem, Dr. Dorothy Wrinch, 
lecturer in physics at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., declared. 

“Wherever there is life, there is protein,” 
she stated. 

Protein chemicals, most familiar to the 
layman in foods such as meats and eggs, 
“have functions which are denied to all 
other substances,” Dr. Wrinch pointed out. 

“They control our heredity through the 
genes in the chromosomes. They control 
the utilization of food through enzymes 
which are also proteins. They are the essen 
tial factor in polio and a host of other 
virus diseases. They are also the essential 
element 
munization (vaccination) for the anti-bodies, 


in the control of disease by im 


too, are proteins.” 

The atomic bomb, which emerged to 
almost everyone as an accomplished fact, 
was built upon the “quiet work of re 
search scientists working in remote labora 
tories,” and brought to fruition by the 
vast war project, Dr. Wrinch pointed out. 

Right now, only a few scientists have the 
background for solving the key problem 
of the proteins. But, Dr. Wrinch said, “each 
of us, by mobilizing public opinion to call 
for an attack on this great problem which 
is worthy of its supreme objective, can help 
towards its solution.” 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


CHEMISTRY 


Citrus Fruits May Be 
Saved by “Breathing” Tests 


> A NEW type of oxygen analyzer, based 
upon a similar machine developed for the 
U. S. Army medical corps during World 
War II, may help to save thousands of dol 
lars worth of California, Texas and Florida 
citrus fruit which is now lost through 
poor storage. 

Developed by Dr. Jacob Biale of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, the 
machine measures the “breath” of oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, avocados and other sub 
tropical fruit. 

Fruit breathes like human beings in the 
sense that it takes in oxygen and gives off 
carbon dioxide, points out Dr. Biale. The 
oxygen determines how long the fruit will 
last in storage. 

The newly-developed oxygen analyzer 
the oxygen content of incoming 
and outgoing air in specially devised stor- 


measures 


age jars with no interference from other 


common gases. It is capable of keeping 
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such a record of 24 jars simultaneously. 
This device enables Dr. Biale and his 
assistants to keep track of the respiratory 
processes of fruit under varying tempera 
tures and in combinations of gases piped 
into the fruit. The machine is also used to 
measure respiration in atmospheres high in 
carbon dioxide and low in oxygen, as well 
as the effects of ethylene, a gas used to 
hasten the ripening of fruit. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


CHEMISTRY 
Radioactive Cosmetics 
Test Effect on Skin 


> COSMETICS are now being made radio 
active in order to study the effects of vari 
ous preparations on human skin. 

Cold cream, such studies have already 
shown, does not penetrate the skin. The 
cream was made with carbon 14 and it 
penetration, or lack of it as it turned 
out, was determined by Geiger counter. 


S 


The possibility of skin penetration by 
other components of the cream which were 
not tagged with the radioactive carbon is 
not ruled out. Tests of creams containing 
hormones, iodine or mercury derivatives 
will be made next, Dr. Louis C. Barail and 
Joseph J. Pescatore, of the U. S. Testing 
Co., Hoboken, N. J., stated in their report 
to the Society of Cosmetics Chemists in 
New York, N. Y. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


AERONAUTICS 
New York-Los Angeles 
In One Hour by Rocket 


> FLYING from New York to Los Ange- 
les in less than an hour via rocket ship waits 
only on the building of the rocket. Rocket 
expert Dr. Hsue-Shen Tsien told the Ameri 
can Rocket Society that such a rocket is 
within the grasp of present day technology. 


The passenger rocket-liner, said the 
Chinese-born scientist, would reach an alti 
tude of 27 miles on its initial thrust in a 
matter of minutes, and then would glide 
the rest of the way. Although top speed 
would be 9,140 miles per hour, the rocket 
could land as slowly as 150 miles per hour. 

Research done at the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Jet Propulsion Centers at Calli- 
fornia Institute of Technology and Prince- 
ton have contributed to the solution of the 
basic technological problems, according to 
Dr. Tsien, who is Robert H. Goddard pro- 
fessor at the Caltech center. 

Dr. Tsien states that research will solve 
the problems of designing an engine which 
can take the terrific heat generated and of 
insulating the rest of the rocket ship from 
that heat. The ship would weigh 50 tons, 


and 37 tons would be fuel load. It would 
be 80 feet long and nine feet wide, with 


small wings to achieve a reasonable land- 
ing speed, he estimated. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
Blood Has More Sugar 
In Winter Months 


> HUMAN blood gets sweeter, has more 
sugar in it, in the winter. 

This was discovered accidentally by 
Drs. Lois F. Hallman and Elsa Orent 
Keiles, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
nutrition scientists. 

They were studying the effects of break- 
fast when they found that the amount of 
sugar in the blood before breakfast in 
creased colder 
months of the year and was definitely 
higher in the winter than during the 
summer months. The work was done over 
a two-year period on nine women labora 
tory workers of average weight and height, 
moderately active and considered in good 
health. Their ages ranged from 28 to 48 


progressively with the 


years. 
Whether the seasonal difference in 
sugar is due to variations in diet or to 
differences in the body’s handling of food 

is not known. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 
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MEDICINE 
Aureomycin Is Successful 
In VD Cases 


> DISEASES from canker sores to gonot 
rhea and pneumonia are being cured by 
the golden yellow mold drug, aureomycin. 
A summary of latest reports of the uses 
and effectiveness of this drug is being shown 
to physicians at the American Medical As 
sociation meeting in Washington, D. C., by 
Drs. Raymond W. Cunningham, A. C. 
Dornbush, B. M. Duggar and B. K. Harned 
of Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y., 
where the drug is made. 

The drug was 100% 
unselected cases of gonorrhea, when given 


successful in 20 


by mouth over a two-day period. A single 
injection of 300,000 units of penicillin in 
oil and wax achieved 90% success in an 
other 20 unselected gonorrhea cases. One pa 
tient with gonorrhea who was not helped 
by 20 injections into the muscles of 300,000 
units of penicillin in oil and wax recovered 
rapidly when given aureomycin by mouth. 
Aureomycin has been reported success 
ful, the doctors said, in all five venereal 
diseases and is useful as a general pro 
phylactic for these when taken by mouth. 
The pain of canker sores and other more 
serious inflammations of the gums stops 
quickly and the sores soon disappear when 
aueromycin is given, two dentists found. 
Removal of impacted wisdom teeth when 
there is acute or subacute inflammation of 
the gums around the crown of the partly 
erupted teeth has been a controversial sub 
ject among dentists. But patients with this 
tooth and gum condition were able to have 
the impacted teeth removed without com 
plications after the operation when aureo 

mycin was given. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 
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Toys Reflect Man's Culture 


Scientists are able to measure the degree of culture 
attained by a people by studying the use to which dolls 
are put. American toy business is now enjoying a boom. 


By WADSWORTH LIKELY 


> LONG ago, primitive man bowed down 


to graven images, worshipped rudely 
-carved idols. Then, when he began to 
grow more civilized and lost his fear- 


begotten respect for his idols, the images 
were handed to his children—and became 
the ancestors of the $65,000,000 worth of 
dolls that will be found under this year’s 
Christmas trees throughout the country. 
Scientists find it possible to measure the 
degree of culture attained by a people with 
great accuracy by studying the use to which 
the images we call dolls are put. And not 
only has the use of dolls and other toys 
been a signpost on man’s road from sav- 
agery to civilization. Toys have always re 
flected the culture and growth of a people. 


Toy Boom Unprecedented 


The American toy business is now in an 
unprecedented boom. In 1929, the 36,205,- 
000 children under 15 received about $97,- 
000,000 worth of toys. This year, there are 


only 4,000,000 more children under 15, 
but they are receiving toys which cost 
three times as much. 


It would be interesting to see what some 
scientist concludes when he comes 
across a doll whose hair can be washed 
and waved in the rubble of one of our 
cities. 


future 


It was very early after the change of 
status of the doll from an idol to a play- 
thing that boys and girls began to branch 
out in different directions in the matter 
of toys. A girl’s playtime orbit, through 
the ages, has revolved around the home 
and her mother’s activities in the home, 
and the doll has remained the focus of her 
play. It is only recently, with the advances 
of women in science and industry, that 
girls have begun to invade the boys’ do- 
main in the matter of playthings. 


Boys have always patterned their play 
on the lives of their fathers. Little wooden 
animals, and an ancient Greek prototype 
of the American express wagon were ex- 
amples of the way the boys aped their 
fathers. 

There has been the least change of all 
in toys for the youngest babies. The wooden 
crocodile with a movable jaw that de 
lighted some Egyptian baby 3,000 years 
ago is not so very different from the painted 
arts and craft toys Santa Claus will bring 
this year. 

Most of the ancient toys that have sur. 


vived from early times were made of 
clay. The first dolls were probably rudely 
carved out of wood, but because wood is 
perishable, few have survived. We have, 
however, many little clay objects—rattles, 
small pots and miniature figures of ani- 
mals. 


First Wheeled Toy 


It was as far back as the eleventh cen- 
tury, B. C., that the first known toy on 
wheels was made. Archaeologists discovered 
in the foundation .stone of a temple in 
Susa, Persia—built about that time—two 
little animals made of white sandstone. 
Both were mounted on little wheeled 
stands, with a hole through one end of 
the stand for a drawstring. 

Young boys of ancient Greece had two 
wheeled carts with a long pole ‘and cross- 
bar for a handle. It cost the equivalent of 
three American cents in the Athens mar- 
ket. 

When the civilization of ancient Greece 
and Rome was forgotten in the dark ages, 
toys were largely forgotten too. In those 


TOY HORSE—In the 11th century B.C. a little boy was pulling this wheeled 
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times, when living, even for the very rich, 
was crude and uncomfortable, toys weren't 
considered important. For that matter, 
neither were children. There are few pic 
tures of children, except the Christ child, 
from that time. And only a few clay dolls, 
horses and armored knights survive that 
rough era. 


German Toymakers 


There is evidence that toymaking first 
became an industry in Nuremberg in Ger- 
many. In the 15th century the demand 
for religious objects began to fall off, espe- 
cially from northern Germany, and the 
hand workers around Nuremberg turned 
to toys. In the 16th century, when toys 
became fashionable among queens and 
duchesses, the medieval guilds began or- 
ganizing the toymaking crafts. Each craft 
insisted on making its own part of the 
more complicated toys. For a time, this 
specialization prevented the establishment 
of toy factories in the modern sense of the 
word, but eventually, it from the 
medieval guilds that the once-great Ger- 
man toy industry grew. 

Dolls and toys were not very common 
among the North American Indians, espe 
cially among the eastern tribes. However, 
the Eskimos, perhaps because of the neces. 
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MEDIEVAL TIN SOLDIER—This 

little tin knight from the Age of 

Chivalry is the forerunner of the tin 
soldier of our present day. 


sity of providing something to keep the 
children amused during the long winter 
nights, carved exquisite toys out of ivory. 

One of the first known articles imported 
to America from Europe was a doll, 
brought here in 1607 by the Sir Walter 
Raleigh expedition. There is a_ picture, 
drawn by the expedition’s artist, showing 
a fluffy little doll, dressed in Elizabethan 
finery that must have seemed strange to 
the Indians, being presented to a little 
Indian girl. 


Mechanical Toys 


Since man has been interested in things 
mechanical, boys have had mechanical 
toys. And the development of boy’s play- 
things has kept pace with the scientific and 
industrial developments of their fathers. 
In the 19th century, the Germans and Swiss 
brought about a whole new era in the 
manufacture of toys—utilizing the scien- 
tific advances of the industrial revolution. 
Now the traditions of that era have passed 
to the United States, and with it the tradi- 
tions of the earliest known toy—the graven 
image that became a girl’s doll. 

Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


PSYCHIATRY 
Secretary Substitutes 
Baby for Typewriter 


> THE perfect secretary is likely to be a 
bad mother. Her child, especially her first- 
born, becomes more or less a_ substitute 
for her typewriter, Dr. Leo Kanner of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, de- 
clared at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association. 

A moderate emotional climate, he point- 
ed out, js best for children. But many 
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mothers veer to one or another extreme of 
emotional climate. Some find it hard to 
like and approve of their children the way 
they are. Others find it hard to do their 
“mothering without overanxious and over- 
solicitous smothering.” 

Much of the trouble mothers have with 
their children, and children with their 
mothers, comes from the fact that young 
women are “no longer reared for the main 
purpose of becoming wives and mothers.” 

“Most girls nowadays are prepared for 
a vocation,” Dr. Kanner said. “This mode 
of living prior to marriage can be a major 
boon to the stable woman who comes to 
married life enriched by the responsibility, 
activity and association which the job af- 
fords her. 

“But very often the job puts a premium 
on punctuality, meticulousness and _ perfec- 
tionism which it often becomes impossible 
for the mother to shake off when dealing 
with her children. 

“Especially the first-born child of the 
secretary, the salesgirl, the factory piece- 
worker, the laboratory technician, the libra- 
rian or the nurse gets the whole brunt of 
this tense perfectionism, being more or less 
a substitute for the typewriter, the cash 
register, the machine, the test tube, the 
book shelf or the medicine cabinet.” 

Baby doctors, psychologists and_psychi- 
atrists did their share of mechanizing and 
frightening mothers in the first quarter of 
this century, Dr. Kanner charged. In the 
effort to teach mothers generally to apply 
valid principles of feeding and hygiene 
to their babies, these specialists turned 
many into “mechanical robots” who dared 
not depart an iota from the prescribed rules 
for calories, sleeping hours and other regu- 
lations. 

“Fortunately,” said Dr. Kanner, “there 
were may calm, stable, fond mothers who 
didn’t allow themselves to be swayed by 
all those cultural assaults on their common 
sense.” 

Mothers who themselves have been hurt 
by their own life experiences, however, 
still are likely to follow rigidly rules and 
regulations on child rearing because doing 
so meets emotional needs of their own. 
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WILDLIFE 


Thousands of Elk to 
Starve This Winter 


> DEATH by starvation is in store for 
thousands of Yellowstone Park elk this 
winter unless quick action is taken to 
allow hunters to “harvest” the excess ani- 
mals. 

Biologists of the National Park and Forest 
Services in Washington, D. C., as well as 
rangers in the Park, are deeply concerned 
over the growth of the elk herd to 11,000 
on a range that can not properly sustain 
more than 5,000. 

They have proposed 


that hunters be 


395 


allowed to kill 5,000 animals this year. The 
remainder, while greater than the de- 
sirable maximum, would be able to sur- 
vive on the available forage, without either 
starvation of the animals or destruction 
of the plant cover. 

The decision rests with Montana game 
officials who control licenses and bag lim- 
its. No shooting is allowed in the Park 
itself. 

The current elk hunting season will re- 
sult in a take of some 2,000 of the excess 
animals. Federal biologists are waiting to 
see whether the Montana State Fish and 
Game Commission will authorize an ex- 
tension of the hunting season so that the 
herd can be reduced to healthy proportions. 
If action is not taken soon, they point out, 
it will be too late because after the first 
of the year the cows start to become heavy 
with calf and the flesh becomes stringy 
and undesirable as meat. 

The Montana Fish and Game Commis- 
sion was scheduled to take up the matter 
of the additional elk kill on Dec. 12 and 13 
at Helena. They deferred action at the 
November meeting in order to weigh the 
arguments of groups that object to extend- 
ing the kill. 

Chief objectors are labor groups, notably 
the International Association of Machinists 
at Livingston, Mont. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
Pre-Columbian Furnaces 
Pronounced Lime Kilns 


> OLD furnaces dug up near Chillicothe, 
Ohio, by Capt. A. H. Mallery, Washington 
engineer, and believed by him to be pre- 
Columbian iron furnaces (See SNL, Nov. 
12, p. 309) were pronounced by Dr. Ralph 
Solecki, of the Smithsonian Institution, to 
be 19th century lime kilns, it was an- 
nounced in Washington, D. C. Dr. Solecki 
visited the site at the invitation of Capt. 
Mallery to aid in evaluating the archae- 
ological importance of the find. 

Nothing of archaeological interest was 
found in the site, Dr. Solecki said. 

The iron bar found by Capt. Mallery in 
one of the furnaces and believed by him to 
indicate that the furnaces were used for 
iron making, may be explained as being a 
bar in a grate of the lime kiln, Dr. Solecki 
said. 

Capt. Mallery has for many years pur- 
sued a hobby of tracing evidence for Viking 
or perhaps even earlier cultures in Amer- 
ica before the time of Columbus. Iron 
specimens uncovered previously at the Ohio 
site by Capt. Mallery have been pronounced 
by metallurgists as not of modern manu- 
facture. 
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Apples treated in a calcium chloride 
solution remain firmer and have superior 
baking qualities without impairing taste 
or flavor. 
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Rh Factor-Deafness Linked 


> DISCOVERY that the Rh blood factor 
s linked with congenital deafness is an 
1ounced University of Pennsy! 
nia medical scientists in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ihe scientists are Drs. Harry 
Joseph Sateloff and Neva M. Abelson 
The Rh factor is one of 
entirely the main 
in children with cere- 


OY three 


the main 


iuses, if not cause, ol 


the hearing defects” 


bral palsy is the “apparently inevitable con 
clusion” of the studies made at the Uni 
‘versity Hospital 

Whether children born with hearing de 


h irregularities, but without 
cerebral palsy, also owe their 
Rh trouble is now under investigation at 

he University Hospital and Children’s Hos 


fects and speec 


deafness to 


Starting point for the studies came partly 
of Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps 
had that a 
children 


mm fhndings 
Baltrmore. He 
irge percentage olf 
‘singular type of nerve hearing 
} 


obser \ ed 
with cerebral 


involving functioning of the 


uditory (hearing) nerve. Hearing experts 
it the University had long suspected a 
etween congenital hearing 


defects and the Rh 


factor. 


MEDICINE 


Plastics In 


> A WARNING of 


se of 


from 


materials, cellophane and 


possible danger 
two plastic 
body to 


polyethylene films, within the 


spare parts or in plastic operations was 
yunded by three physicians from Colum 


New York, at the 
American Medical Association in 
Washington. D. C 


They 


bia University, meeting 


f + 
On 1¢ 


around the 
kidneys of white embedded the 

abdominal walls of 
rats. Cancers developed in 35% of the 


minimum 


cellophane 


WI ipped 
and 


rats 


material in_ the other 


inimals that survived the time 


for induced tumors to appear. The tumors, 


or cancers, W mostly fbrosarcomas. Less 


than one percent of rats develop this type 


cancer spontaneously. 
Polythen trade-name for polyethylene, 
edded under the skin of white rats 
was followed by development of sarcomas 
in 11.4% of the animals that survived the 


392 days which is the minimum time for 


appearance of induced tumors. 


Cellophane and polyethylene films, the 


Columbia scientists pointed out, have been 
used in human surgery experimentally to 
replace the membrane covering the brain, 
ind for tendon transplantations, connecting 
n artery surgery and in plastic 

operations on joint 
No cases of cancer have so far been re- 


P. Schenck, 


ody Danger 


Dr. Phelps sent a group of about 50 
cerebral palsy children from the New Jer 
sey Crippled Children Commission to 
University Hospital for study. The chil 
dren all had the athetoid type of cerebral 
palsy, characterized by recurring series of 
wormlike movements of hands and 
feet. This type of the condition is be 
lieved due chiefly to a brain injury. Many 
of the children had hearing defects of one 
kind or another and also speech disorders 


slow . 





such as inability to pronounce certain let 
ters of the alphabet or combinations of 
letters. 


Rh_ blood made on all the 
cerebral palsy patients and on their parents. 
About 87% of normal have the 
Rh factor in their blood, and are known 
as Rh The remaining 13% lack 
the factor and are known as Rh negatives. 
When an Rh negative woman marries a 
man with Rh positive blood, the unborn 
child’s Rh calls up anti 
bodies to it in the mother’s This 
may endanger both mother and child. If 
the baby survives, it may be sickly and have 
bodily defects. Deafness, according to the 
present studies, may be one such defect. 
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were 


tests 


persons 


positives, 


positive blood 


blood. 


ported from use of these materials in 
humans, they stated. 

The scientists reporting this study were 
Drs. B. S. Oppenheimer, E. T. Oppen 


A. P. Stout. 
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ZOOLOGY 
Hawaiian Lobsters Are Not 
Emigrants from U. S. 

> HAWAIIAN 
crustacea 


migrate 
States 


and other 
in the mid-Pacific area 
from the 
as had previously been 


crabs, lobsters 
marine 
did not 
the United 
supposed. 

Dr. Gordon Ball, University of California 
at Los Angeles protozoologist, says that 


west coast ol 


gregarine parasites (microscopic protozoa 


that make their home in the bodies of 


crustaceans on both the east and west 


coast of North America) do not exist among 
the Hawaiian crabs. 

‘he presence or absence of these parasites 
is one method of tracing the origin of 
The 
passed on from generation to 


Their devel 


tell the story of the development of 


species of crustaceans. gregarines are 


generation. 
opment in crabs and _ lobsters 
hel pe 1 


their hosts. 


Whether the Hawaiian crustaceans mi- 
grated from farther east in the Pacific, per- 
haps from the Asiatic mainland, or repre- 
sent a unique island fauna is not known at 
present. At least it is fairly certain that they 
did not migrate from the United States, 
points out Dr. Ball. 

The U. C. L. A. zoologist also has made 
studies of crabs around Bermuda. He found 
that parasites in these crustaceans greatly 
resembled those in California crabs. 

How they made this journey before the 
Panama Canal built, he refused to 
hazard a guess. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Reasonable Precautions 
Will Make Xmas Safe 


> A MERRY Christmas with 
ending from fire and accidents with toys 
can be prevented by reasonable precautions 
easily taken, the nation is being warned 
by several organizations. 


a sorrowful 


tree is a number one 


made less flam 


The Christmas 
hire hazard. Trees can be 
mable by the use of fire-retardant coatings. 
The most practical, satisfactory and con 
venient method for reducing the dange: 
of fire, however, is to keep Christmas trees 
standing in water, the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory states. 


And even coated 
fire-retardant they 
still be kept in water, this government 
agency declares. The water not only makes 
them less flammable byt also prevents the 
needles from discoloring and _ falling. 

Use 
as possible, the laboratory advises. Cut off 
the end of the trunk diagonally at least one 
inch above the original cut end. Stand the 
tree at once in a container of and 
keep the water level above the cut during 


the entire time it is in the house. 


with 


should 


if the trees are 


preparations, 


a tree that has been cut as recently 


water 


Before a string of electric lights is put 
in the tree, it should be carefully examined 
and make certain that the in 
sulation is in perfect condition. It is im 
portant also to test all electrical toys before 
children to use. The 
bad connection or 
poor insulation minor as far as 
its intensity is but a shock 
harmless to an adult might prove serious 
child. 


Non-electrical toys may also be danger 
ous, the National Society for the Preven 
tion of Blindness declares. “Look for the 
toys that provide fun without danger,” it 
advises. A box of tools can be an educa 
tional device or a menace to eyesight, de- 
pending upon the ability of the youngster 
to handle 

Look for 
points on toys, and be sure the toy is well- 
built will not break up into jagged 
pieces, the Society adds. 
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ALNICO TRICKSTERS 


Super-powerful permanent bar magnets with 
which a large variety of astonishing gravity de- 
fying tricks can be performed. Two bars includ- 
ing trick sheet 50c plus 10c postage 


POLAROID 


Experiment with polarized lig.t. Get two pieces 
F “ genuine polaroid film that can be 
used in photography, petrology, physics, chem- 
er, QU: GER pe cnstesvcccitaceunil $1.00 


diameter (72mm) 


ao ts 


Mounted in optical glass 3” 
$1.25 each, 2 for $2.00. 

POLAROID VARIABLE DENSITY FILTER, vari- 
able density device, 27,” diameter Complete 
new stock. Suitable for viewing the moon and 
the sun. Postpaid -» $2.35 


COMPASS 


Famous make pocket compass. Two inch diameter 
Easy to read. Durable metal, unbreakable crystal 
Fine bearing, sensitive. Postpaid............. 75¢ 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 


See for yourself with this fascinating pencil size 
microscope. Clip it on to your pocket; you'll be 
proud to own one. Ideal for people in all walks of 
life. Holds unlimited fascination for both young 
and old. Replaces costly instruments. Magnifies 
20X. Instant focus. Excellent wide field. Aluminum 
body, beautiful satin finished. Hundreds of uses 
Makes handy inspection instrument. See for your- 
self. Order today. Postpaid... ieee Ce 


GYRO-TOP 


Demonstrates the principle of the gyro-compass. 
A source of entertainment and scientific facts for 
all ages. Complete with all accessories. Post- 


MEME cvioduachaudcdss Gr oasnud icietiaacaeaee $1.25 


TELESCOPES 


Popular American Makes 
5X Telescope $2.00 8X Telescope... $7.50 
Wollensak Vari-power Telescope 15-40 X.$24.50 


RADIOMETER 


American made. Balanced four arm vane turns 
upon exposure to light. Demonstrates radiation 
principles. Guaranteed to operate. Postpaid $6.50 


METEOROLOGY KIT 


An excellent kit for the person interested in 
meteorology. It contains a barometer hygrometer, 
and an outdoor-indoor thermometer. All are pre- 
cision instruments of sturdy construction. Ideal 
for the beginner or home meteorologist. Kit (3 
instruments). Postpaid.............csseeeee $8.50 


SPECTRUM PRISM 


60 degree clear white Czechoslovakian glass for 
spectrum demonstration. Creates a beautiful rain- 
bow effect in sunlight. Suitable for chemical 
analysis with the bunser flame 

56” x 119”. Price......... 75¢ plus 10¢ postage 





40 Power 
ROSS STELLARSCOPE 


$] §.50 


Same Principle 
as Mt. Palomar 
Newtonian 


Telescope 


Complete knocked 
down, ready to be as- 
sembled in 15 minutes. 
All holes drilled, no 
additional parts neces- 
sary! Lenses complete- 
j ly ground, polished 
= and aluminized. Sharp, 
‘ jclear images guaran- 
Bice: no color fringes, 
fuzz or distortion 
Light, portable, weighs 
only 6 Ibs. 
Not a toy! This is a precision instrument for 
serious work on the Planets, Moon, Variable 
Stars, Nebulae etc. Also excellent for bird 
study and other terrestrial observations. The 
amateur will expand his book knowledge of 
astronomy by actually seeing the heavenly 
wonders 
The outfit contains every part, optical and 
mechanical, needed to make the Stellarscope, 
except the tripod. 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS, COMPLETELY  ILiUS- 
TRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS INCLUDED 
(INSTRUCTIONS ALONE 50c.) 


All that is required to assemble this Ross Stel- 
larscope is a small screwdriver, also furnished. 
Nothing to buy! Send for your Ross Stellar- 
scope today! 


KNOCKED DOWN 


Telescope (6 Ib.) 
Tripod (3 Ib.) 





Tripod $8.50 extra 


$15.50 
8.50 






| STEAM ENGINE 


Miniature engine, 
ready for steam 
Strongly made of 


bronze, brass and 
iron. A practical 
working model, 
made to exact scale. 
Specifications: 
Bore 9/16”; stroke 1-1/16”; length of base 6”; 
height 3”; weight 2 pounds. Finished in red 
enamel with brass trim. Delivers 1/4 H.P. with 
15 lb. pressure. Suggested use: students, experi- 
menters, display, aerating pump in tropical fish 


tank, etc Price $17.50 
STEAM BOILER 


Miniature boiler of cast bronze, end plates silver- 
soldered to brass tubing; sheet iron housing. 
Built to withstand 300 lbs. pressure. Dimensions: 
8” x 8” xX St”. Weight 4 Ibs. Fittings include 
safety valve pressure gauge, throttle. connecting 
steam pipe with oil vent. 1 pt. of water 2 hrs 
with steady pressure of 15 lbs. Uses 1 or 2 Sterno 


cans. Price $22.50 
MICROSCOPES 


The finest collection of used mi- 
croscopes. All famous brand names 
and standard sizes. Each is the 
original instrument in good con- 
dition with 2 new finish supplied if 
necessary. The lenses in most cases 
are the original ones or selected 
by us to give excellent images. 
; Oculars are new. Don’t miss this 
} opportunity to acquire a quality 
microscope at an inexpensive price. 

Ocular 10x, objective 10x objective 45x, mirror, 
50-450 power $65.00 


Include Postage—Remit with Order 
Send 50c for Up-to-Minute Catalog 


HARRY ROSS 


MICROSCOPES 
Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 
70 West Broadway, Dept. S, 
New York 7, N. Y. 








LIQUID LIGHT 


Kit of carefully measured ingredients for ten 
demonstrations of the production of liquid light 
A cold greenish-blue light, bright enough to read 
by. The chemicals are not poisonous, have no 
unpleasant odors, are not inflammable and are 
Positively non-explosive; may be readily washed 
off hands and all washable fabrics and will not 
oe er Price $1.00 


BLACK LIGHT 


Ideal for the study of minerals. Observe the 
colors of fluorescent materials under the 250 
Watt Purple X Lamp (Black Light). Why do 
white onions fluoresce a pink and the roots a 
snow white? Potatoes fluoresce a milky blue and 
the peelings are wholly negative. These results 
and many more are obtained under the same 
lamp. Minerals from different parts of the coun- 
try give off different colors. Order a BLACK 
light and three brilliantly fluorescent minerals 
for ONLY $2.00. Express collect. 


- 
HOW ACID? 
HOW ALKALINE? 


HYDRION Test Paper gives you this information 
as it changes through all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Hydrion tests your soil, the food you eat, 
or your own body condition. Clear plastic dis- 
penser contains enough material for hundreds of 
experiments. Non-toxic, non-odorous. Not dan- 
gerous in any way to plants, animals, or hu- 
mans. Other suggested acid or alkaline tests: 
Fruit juices, tropical fish tanks, mouth acidity, 
electroplating baths, soaps, chemicals, inks, off- 
set printing fountains etc. etc. With color-chart 


and instructions ye Postpaid $1.00 
o 


FIXO FOCUS 


Here is a handy all purpose cylinder shaped 
magnifier All glass—smaller than your thumb, 
yet rugged. After placing open end flush against 
an object, you will be amazed at the clarity and 
power. Sterilizable for medical use. Makes handy 
inspection instrument. Can be used by: printers, 
botanists, doctors, stamp collectors, etc. 7X 


Postpaid $1.90 


(Lenslite) READ E-Z PAPER- 
WEIGHT & MAGNIFYING 
GLASS 


A handy paperweight and a fine magnifying 
glass all in one. Enhances any desk or reading 
room. Contact focus makes reading easier. Smart- 
ly and beautifully finished. A must for every 
desk. Everyone will need and want one and easily 
use one—just place on reading matter 


Excellent gift.........cssccccssceees Price $1.00 


GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER 


This GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER can’t be beat! 
Tipped with the hardest metal made by man. 
Stays sharp 50 times longer than any other 
metal. With this pencil size GEM CARBIDE 
SCRIBER you can do your engraving on hard- 
ened steels, metals, glass, gems, ceramics, plas- 
tics, etc. USED BY: jewelers, artists, craftsmen, 
aesigners, die CULLers, giass cuLvters, machine shops, 
laboratories and radio builders Price $1.00 


STOP WATCHES 


When split seconds count, you will be glad you 
own one of these dependable and accurate timers 
For games, industrial time studies, science. Easy 
to operate. No figuring necessary. Precision push 
button timing 

No. SWC3: Jeweled made in Switzerland. Divi- 
sions read one tenth second to thirty minute 
register. Push button for time out. Price $10.00 


Ne. SWC4: Jeweled, made in Switzerland. One 
tenth second, recording 0-15 minute with push 
button for time out........... -*** Price $10.00 


No. 8W33: Aristo for football and basket ball 
Made in USA. Dependable, ideal for sporting 
events. Always reads time left to play. Simple, 
accurate and convenient............ Price $8.50 


READING GLASSES 


ELIMINATE “SMALL PRINT’’. No need for eye- 
strain, if you read with any one of our assort- 
ment of magnifiers. Map reading, graphs, tables, 
telephone book addresses, enlarged photo, re- 
touched negative, etc. Different powers. Each 


one made of finest optical glass. Makes ideal 
gift. Price: 
ee” CN: vase dcccacveses $3.40 
SU ID ocd esd cKR ku 3.90 
2” x 4” rectangular.......... 3.75 






































Christmas Botany 


> ON the secular side Christmas is gifts 
and good cheer, family reunions and good 
companions, snow, lights, bells and Kris 
Kringle. And it is also the trees and plants 
with which we bedeck the festival. 

These trees and plants form a special 
Christmas herbarium. In first place, of 
course, is the tree itself. Most of our Christ- 
mas trees are spruce. There are several 
kinds of spruce but they can all be told 
from the other evergreens by their needles. 


MEDICINE 
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Spruce needles are short and quite stiff, 
and each one stands up on a sort of little 
pedestal by itself. 

Fir trees are sometimes used. Their 
needles are softer than spruce, and some- 
what curved. The Douglas fir is used 
quite extensively in the Northwest. Of 
course the kind of tree cut for Christmas 
tree depends on the available local supply. 
In pine country, pine trees are the pre- 
vailing type. Unlike the spruce-fur group, 
pine needles are borne in little clusters 
of from two to five. 

Mistletoe is firmly entrenched among 
the pleasanter frivolities of the season. Cus- 
tom has endowed it with a special charm 
and power, and though small it sells ex- 
tremely well. So well in fact that florists 
now package it in little cellophane bags, 
complete, rumor has it, with pins for 
fastening to ladies’ hats. 

Botanically, mistletoe is a parasitic plant 
which grows not in the soil but on trees, 
deriving much of its sustenance from them. 
However much foresters, like other men, 
may value mistletoe at Christmas time as 
a subterfuge for kissing, their year ‘round 
professional view of it is as a plant pest 
that saps, and sometimes dwarfs and kills 
the trees it feeds on. 

Honored in a different way are holly and 
poinsettia. Of the two holly is the older as 


More, Cheaper Cortisone 


> A MERRY Christmas and happy New 
Year are in store for some more sufferers 
from arthritis and rheumatic fever and pa- 
tients with other chronic ailments, in- 
cluding mental disorders for which corti- 
sone shows promise as a remedy. 

There will be more of the precious 
chemical available in 1950 and its price 
has been cut by one-fourth, the manufac- 
turers, Merck and Co., Rahway, N. J., an- 
nounce. 

There is no promise in the announcement 
that there will be enough of the chemical 
to treat very many patients with arthritis. 
But the company believes its increased pro- 
duction in the first half of 1950 will be 
enough “to supply various teaching medi- 
cal centers with limited quantities for re- 
search purposes.” 

Two important advances should result: 
1. discovery of new conditions for which 
the drug will be useful; 2. more knowledge 
of how to use it safely and effectively. 

The price cut goes into effect this month. 
The new institution or hospital price will 
be $150 per gram, compared to the $200 to 
$400 per gram the chemical cost last 
August. In August it cost at least $20 per 
day to sustain a patient with 100 milli- 
grams of cortisone. Now a vial con- 
taining three times that amount, or 300 
milligrams, will cost $45. 


After Dec. 31 the National Academy of 
Sciences committee on investigation of 
cortisone will terminate its activities and 
Merck and Co. will take over the allocation 
and distribution of the chemical. First 
priority will be given to various research 
products for which cortisone has already 
been supplied and some for which applica- 
tions are still under consideration by the 
National Academy of Sciences committee. 

After those research demands are met 
priority will be given to requirements of 
teaching medical institutions in the United 
States and Canada and to appropriate re- 
search centers under Government super- 
vision. 

Cortisone can be shipped only for use 
in medical research, since the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration has not yet re- 
leased it for general distribution. 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 


DDT Helping Save 
Elm from Extinction 


> EFFORTS to save the shade-giving elm 
from Dutch elm disease show promising 
results after two years of experiments. 
DDT applied with a mist blower elimi- 
nates the disease from 91% of the tree, 
says Dr. George H. Plumb, entomologist at 


a Christmas plant. But when this ever- 
green became threatened with extinction 
when our expanding population created an 
ever-increasing demand for it, a substitute 
was sought. Poinsettia, which had been in 
use as a Christmas plant in California, was 
readily seized upon. Both are desired for 
their attractive display of the season’s colors. 
The Yule log, while in no sense a botan- 
ical species, deserves some notice, if only 
for its antiquarian interest. The disap- 
pearance of the Yule log can be attributed 
to two things: the clearing of the great 
forests, and central heating. In olden times 
the custom was to hunt up the biggest log 
to be found. It was usually oak. Cut as 
generously as possible so it would still fit 
the fireplace, it was then set in place at 
the back of the fire to burn unattended 

during the days of prolonged revelry. 
Great oaks are rare and fireplaces are 
more so. When Christmas comes, no spe 
cial effort is needed to keep the house cozy. 
The furnace is stoked or the thermostat 
set just as on any other winter day. The 
nearest thing to the Yule log custom is an 
act that has become traditional on Christ- 
mas Day among folk who live in apart 
ment houses. That is the Christmas gift to 
the superintendent. Experience has shown 
that if the donation be large enough, the 
house will be snug well into the New Year. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 





the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn. The spraying 
was made more difficult, he says, by the 
fact that the trees treated stood on narrow 
residential streets, and ‘special care had to 
be taken to keep the spray from drifting. 
The American elm has been seriously 
threatened by Dutch elm disease and also 
by a disease called elm phloem necrosis 
which causes the leaves to fall off and the 
roots to die. The fight to save the elm 
from extinction has been fought on two 
fronts. One has been with chemicals like 
DDT to kill the disease carriers. The other, 
which has also met with some success, has 
been the attempt to breed new kinds of 

elms which are resistant to the disease. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Cancer, Brain Stories Win 
Science Writing Awards 


> A NEWSPAPER series about cancer and 
a magazine article on the human brain 
won this year’s George Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Writing awards of $1,000 each. 

Lester Grant, science reporter for the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and George 
W. Gray, of Sparkhill, N. Y., writing in 
the ScrentTiFiCc AMERICAN, were named 
winners of the fourth annual contest. 

The awards, administered by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, will be presented at a luncheon 
on Dec. 28 in New York. 
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- Books of the Week - 


TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order wos retail price. Address Book 


Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W. Washington 6, D. 


from issuing organizations. 


A.S.T.M. STANDARDS ON TEXTILE MATERIALS 
(With Related Information)—A.S.T.M. Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials—American 
Society for Testing Materials, 574 p., illus., 
paper, $4.50. A compilation of articles on 
terms and definitions, methods of testing, and 
specifications for textile and related materials. 


THe Fierp Scientiric Liaison WorK OF 
UNESCO—UNESCO, 67 p., illus., 30 cents. 
An explanation of a litth known UNESCO 
activity. 

Francis Bacon: Philosopher of Industrial Sci- 
ence—Benjamin Farrington—Schuman, 202 
p., illus., $3.50. Written with the idea that to 
achieve progress today and in the future, we 
must know the past. This is volume 11 of 

_ Henry Schuman’s Life of Science Library. 


GiaANT Brains OR MACHINES THAT THINK—Ed- 
mund C. Berkeley—Wiley, 270 p., illus., 
$4.00. A description of several existing large- 
scale mechanical computers, including a brief 
discussion of their social significance. Written 
in non-technical style. 

THe Giant Wipvens His Worip: The Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance—M. Illin and E. 
Segal—Interscience, 223 p., $2.50. A brief his- 
tory of scientific development during the age 
of darkness and superstition. 

How to Stay HeattHy—Irvin S. Koll—Z:ff 
Davis, 203 p., $2.75. Preventive medicine in 
non-technical language. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


. Ask for free publications: diret 


Huncer Sicns 1n Crops—Firman E. Bear and 
others—American Society of Agronomy and 
National Fertilizer Association, 2nd ed., 390 
p., illus., $4.50. An aid in recognizing the 
signs of nutritional deficiency in crop plants. 
Many color plates show different mineral 
deficiencies. 

Our StTarRLanp: An Easy Guide to the Study of 
the Heavens—C. C. Wylie—Lyons and Carna- 
han, 378 p., illus., $1.05. Introducing young 
people to the stars and their mythology. For 
grade school age. 

PrINcIPLEs OF A New ENERGY MECHANICS— 
Jakob Mandelker—Philosophical Library, 73 
p., illus., $3.75. The author presents his con- 
ception of the whole body of science. 

PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1948-1949: Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science—Virginia Academy 
of Science, 192 p., paper, $1.50. The annual 
report of the Academy meeting held in 
Richmond, Virginia, May 5, 6, 7, 1949. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE ON CONSERVATION OF RENEWABLE Nat- 
uRAL Resources—Department of State— 
Gov't. Printing Office, 782 p., illus., $2.25. 
Outstanding conservation leaders and_tech- 
nicians of the Western Hemisphere presented 
these papers on the fundamental problems 
concerned with the future of civilization at 
the first Inter-American Conference On Con- 
servation, at Denver, Colorado, September 
7-20, 1948. 


“Chinless’ Ancestor Found 


> ONE of man’s oldest ancestors was a 
man without a chin. Report of the discov- 
ery of his bones has just been received 
from France. 

In a cave called Coupe-Gorge, opened 
accidentally by quarry workers at Mont- 
maurin, Haute-Garonne, one of the ex- 
cavators found some interesting bones and 
called in L. Merco of the Toulouse Museum. 
Under his direction the workman dug up 
a lower jaw of Neanderthal type which 
had been buried there about 50,000 years. 

This jaw is complete, but only three 
molars remain on each side, the other 
teeth having long since disappeared. 

The teeth show that the gentleman of 
Montmaurin was a youth about 20 years 
old. The most striking feature is the en- 
tire absence of a chin. In this respect this 
mandible resembles the Mauer jaw, known 
as Heidelberg man (Homo heidelbergen- 
sis) and attributed to a period about 250,- 
000 years ago. However, since Neander- 
thal Man roamed Western Europe from 
75,000 to 40,000 B. C., the man who left 
his jaw in the Mauer sands may have been 
a direct ancestor of our new friend from 
Montmaurin. 

In a personal communication Mr. Meroc 
writes that Prof. H. V. Vallois, of the In- 


stitut de Paleontologie Humaine in Paris, ex- 
amined the new jaw and agrees that it is 
one of the most primitive types known. 

The Abbe Henri Breuil, world’s fore- 
most prehistorian, examined the site re- 
cently and estimates that the Coupe-Gorge 
mandible is as old as the stone implements 
found in the lowest Mousterian levels, at- 
tributed to the last interglacial period. 

The Mousterian tools are so called be- 
cause they were found at Le Moustier, 
Dordogne, France. They are really the 
handiwork of Neanderthal Man who was 
given his name because his bones were 
originally discovered in 1857 in the Neander 
Valley near the Rhine. 

The discovery of the Coupe-Gorge jaw 
adds an important link in the chain of 
evidence for the range of Neanderthal 
Man. It is now known that he lived in 
regions all the way from the rock of 
Gibraltar on the west to Tashkent in So- 
viet Central Asia on the east. His Mouster- 
ian cultures have been found far more ex- 
tensively across Europe into Siberia, in 
Asia and Africa. 
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Peanut butter can be used for part of 
the shortening in breads. 


SYY 


ProGRess IN SEVEN FIELDS OF MANAGEMEN' 
1932-1949—American Management Associa- 
tion, 31 p., paper, free upon request to the 
publisher, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. A complete catalogue of the publi- 
cations of the Association from February, 
1932 to November, 1949. 


RESULTS OF THE Two CARPENTER AFRICAN Ex- 
PEDITIONS, 1946-1948, Part II—Fishes— 
Henry W. Fowler—Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, 42 p., illus., paper, 
$1.30. A monograph on the fishes collected 
on these expeditions. 


A Seconp Course or Exectriciry—A. E. E. 
McKenzie—Cambridge University Press, 357 
p., illus, $2.50. A sequel to the author’s 
Magnetism and Electricity. A textbook. 


Sucar Derivatives: A SuRvVEY OF POTENTIAL 
Propuction Costs—Harold E. Bode—Sugur 
Research Foundation, 35 p., illus., free upon 
request to publisher, 52 Wall St., New York 
5, N. Y. Presents in tabulated form sugar de- 
rivatives which are potentially capable of 
being produced at a material cost of less 
than one dollar per pound. For the tech- 
Nnician. 

TELEVISION FOR RADIOMEN—Edward M. Noll— 
Macmillan, 595 p., illus., $7.00. A text for 
practical radiomen, and television students. 

Woopy-PLanrt SEED Manuat—Forest Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture—Gov’t. 
Printing Office, 416 p., illus., $2.75. Brings 
together information on phases of seed han- 
dling. 
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a Guide t° Human 


EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


The Development 
and Dynamics 
of Personality 


by Leon J. Saul, M.D. 


Fundamental facts con- 
cerning neuroses — 
those minor mental dis- 
orders from which no 
one igs entirely free. The 
book reveals the basic 
similarities in what men 
feel and can stand as 
well as individual dif- 
ferences in kind and 
degree of sensitivity. 
Illustrative case his- 
tories present in 
understandable 
fashion the fac- 
tors influencing 
emotional] 
develop- 
ment. 











338 Pages + 15 Illustrations $500 


¥ B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Medical Division 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


I enclose $5.00 
Please send me one copy of “Emotional 
Maturity.” 


| 
| 
| 
Namoe....... oe , | 
Address | 
City, Zone, State | 
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e New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 


6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 496. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year's subscription 





{ HOME FIRE ALARM gives loud warn 
ing in a few seconds after a fire starts in 
any part of the house. It uses many smal 
detector units placed in strategic places, 
each of which has a metal link that melts 
at about 150 degrees Fahrenheit, opening 
an electric circuit to operate the alarm. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


TELEVISION RECEIVER u ill oper- 
ite on the varying powe) line voltage s and 
equencies prevalent in many foreign coun 
tries. It operates on voltages between 110 
40 and on power frequencies bi 

40 and 60 cycles. Also, it will receive 

»f the 12 very high frequency channels. 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 



















{0% ELECTRIC WATER COOLER, a type 


which has a ¢ ompartment jor storing milk 
ind another for making tce cubes, main 
uns the three temperatures in the wate? 
olin chamber, the freezer and the re 
erated space inde pe nde ntly ol Cac A 
th Heavy iuty in ome doe s not affect 


RADIATION COUNTER TUBE, fo: 
beta and gamma ray detection ts a thin 
metal wall tubular affair which may b 
operted over a wide temperature range with 
out affecting tube life or electrical chara 
teristics. This self-quenching tube features 
Sdtenen Mews totter, QGoaber Oe rugged construction, unlimited life and lou 
operating voltage. 
oO DIVING MASK with pressure equals Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 
img ear caps, for use in the popular sport 


of spearing fish under water, has the ordi 





{ FOUNTAIN BRUSH CLEANER, to 
clean spots on clothing or office machinery, 
; toothbrush-size and has an elongated 
agg boaggers re ee berate = The line, snapped to the child's belt, reels bottle, which holds the cleaning fluid, foi 
Science News Letter, December 17, 1949’ and out automatically. The reel case is a handle. By pressing a button over th 
shown screwed to a stake to push into brush, the non-ainflammable fluid flou 

TETHER FOR THI! TODDLE R, the ground, from bottl to bristles 
pin ft it contains a reel in Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 Science News Letter, December 17, 1949 


line which allows 


nary transparent-tront coverin for the eves } P } 
; , f . ; od ad plasty Case anda safety 

ind nose but also has attached ear-covering » » , 
the baby jree movement within a safe area. 
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CHEMISTRY for Christmas 


@ THE MAGAZINE GIFT for 


your friends who have a 


4 Vou 7 | ‘ 


I he o calle rain lily, more properly 





c phyranthes, gets its name from. its 
of blooming when the plant gets a 


ifter a dry spell ot a few 


one) for $2.50. 


@ SPECIAL CHRIST- 
MAS OFFER 


Two or more _ subscriptions 
(one may be your own re- 
newal) $2.00 each. 


Mail your order today and we 
will send gift cards in your 


name, i 


The Christmas cactus, Zygocactus trum 
catus, 1s an old-fashioned American house 


good Wa ing 
weeks keen curiosity about the 
\ live-fish transport vessel, recently why and how of the 
unched in Norway, will enable No chemical world. 
vegian housewives to purchase their fish 
ilive, 1 prete red method lor many, D-) THE MAGAZINE GIFT that . § 
Total number of specimens in ento helps make chemistry un- v > = 
mological collections of the American derstandable. ° = 
Museum of Natural History, New York <é - 
City, is now 2,700,000: transcontinental a THE MAGAZINE GIFT that . ee 
field expeditions added 63,000 insects and comes nine times a year 9 
ders this year. : ; ’ A IU 
(one issue a big special z mmegpenie 
°o 
= 
* 


plant that originated in Brazil; it requires 
a richer soil than the desert cactus, and 
also requires good drainage. 


A large part of southeastern England is 
covered with a clay that has adequate load 
bearing strength but it dries and shrinks 
in summer and swells in winter, often 
causing damage to buildings without deep 
foundations. 


) Renew my own subscription for 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1719 N Street N. W. 








Send CHEMISTRY for one year to the names and ad- 


dresses on the attached sheet. 





